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For many vears German text Haack maps have 
been enthusiastically received by geographers in 
colleges and universities throughout the United 


States 


\s the fame of the Haack maps spread, more 
and more teachers expressed a desire that these 
excellent maps be made available in English 


‘tent 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. in collaboration with the 
German publisher, Justus Perthes, has re 
sponded to these wishes by selecting several of 
the most popular Haack maps for publication 


in an English edition. 


The first of these maps, the World. is now avail 
able. Only the text has been changed—relief is 
portrayed by the same masterful hill-shading 
technique which originally brought fame to the 


Haack series 
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well as in institutions of higher learning will 
benefit from the new English text Haack maps 
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COLONIAL GERMANS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


GLEN D. WEAVER AND H. F. RAUP 


Kent State University 


Several minority peoples have made important contributions to 
Commonwealth land settlement despite the intensive Australian 
effort to assimilate non-British migrants quickly. Italians, the larg- 
est mimority group, are related principally to the sugar cane fields 
of northeast Queensland. This settlement, however, has been a com 
paratively recent movement. For historical perspective one must 
turn to the century-old German settlements in South Australia, 
where communities may be found which resemble those of German 
speaking areas of rural southeastern Pennsylvania. 

The tide of German emigration to South Australia stemmed 
from religious tvranny near the middle of the last century, when 
Friedrich Wilhelm IIL of Prussia attempted to enforce a church 
union between Calvinists and Lutherans. Adoption of the King’s 
new liturgy was readily accepted by many, but some Lutherans put 
up a passive resistance under the leadership of their pastors. Plans 
for emigration were laid during the persecution which followed. 

Several thousands of these Lutherans took refuge in the United 
States but some were unable to effect such a move. One group, under 
the leadership of Pastor Augustus Kavel, sought help from the 
sritish philanthropist George Fife Angus who at the time was a 
director of the South Australian settlement scheme. After con 
siderable difficulty and at some personal expense to Mr. Angus, 
Kavel and about 200 of his congregation landed at Port Adelaide, 
South Australia, in 1838. 

This was the beginning of a steady migration, particularly from 
the east German provinces of Silesia, Brandenburg, and Posen. 
The numbers of settlers averaged approximately 600 per vear for 
1845, 1846, and 1847, then doubled in 1848 and quadrupled in 1849, 
Religious feeling provided the main impetus for the movement 


until about IS861 when emigration became widespread thruout 
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northwest and central Germany as a result of economic and politi- 
cal conditions. German-born migrants to Australia reached maxi- 
mum numbers in 1S9L when they overtook the Chinese as the most 
common non-British ethnic group on the Australian continent. 

_Altho artisans. and intellectuals were not entirely absent, the 
migrants were largely farmers or rural laborers. It is clear that 
they preferred rural to urban surroundings.’ By 1865 there were no 
less than 25 German communities in South Australia, reaching 
from Hahndorf north to Hudunda. All of this area lies within the 
southern Mount Lofty Ranges, a region quite unlike the German 


homeland of the migrants. 


THe Frontier ENVIRONMENT 


Krom subdued plains in the vicinity of Adelaide, the hills of 
South Australia rise abruptly along a fault scarp. Stream dissec- 
tion in the southern portion has carved a landscape of steep slopes 
and narrow valleys, sufficiently rugged to provide a barrier to com- 
munication during early settlement. The eastern and northern 
portions of the region are less dissected and are more undulating 
with an average elevation of 1500 feet. Slopes are so gentle in the 
Barossa Valley that cultivation extends uniformly over hills and 
lowlands (Fig. 1). 

It is probable that the natural vegetation consisted of an open 
park like woodland, of various species of eucalyptus and sclero- 
phyvll serub. Soils are derived from both igneous and metamor 
phic rocks and vary in texture from sand to loam. Their fertility is 
generally high. 

Climate is of the Mediterranean type (Csa) with mild wet win- 
ters and hot droughty summers. Rainfall increases southward from 
19 inches annually at Nuriootpa to about 33 inches at Hahndorf. 
This unfamiliar climate caused considerable difficulty for the Ger 
mans. For example, the original settlers of Hoffmungsthal (now 
Karawirra) were told by aborigines that the valley would become 
a big lake during the winter, but they ignored the warning. Several 
vears went by without any flooding, but heavy October rains a few 


vears later inundated all low-lying land and forced many families 


to select new homesites. Agriculture in this semi-arid climate was 
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frequently on a trial-and-error basis,-since most settlers Were un- 
accustomed to Australian farming techniques. 
SETTLEMENT Parrern 
Despite the relatively large dispersal of settlement, however, 


there was little contact between German and British colonists. The 
Lutherans® avoided the growing coastal towns and established their 


prominent u f agricultural lands in the Barossa 


Vallev. The origi pt orest | wen cleared from. the it draimmed. soils 
lower hill slopes; the mature, subdued rehef. characterizes the middle and northern 


Jureau -photograph 
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self-sufficient communities in the hills 15 to 40 miles from Adelaide 
(Fig. 2). The few contacts between German and English settlers 
were accomplished by pastors or ehureh elders serving as media 
tors, 

The first four German communities—Klemzig, Hahndort, Lobe 
thal, and Bethanien (Bethany)—were agglomerated settlements. 
Their original inhabitants came from Kast Germany, where the 


In South Austraha the terms Lutheran and rman are practically synonymous 


since few Germans are of the Roman Catholi 
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German settlements in th Australia, Names appearing 

not initially German settlements but: are now German witl 
exception of Adelaide. Names appearing in italics are those im current use 
Angerdort is the settlement type, but from available evidence it 
appears that Bethanien was a Waldhufendorf while Wlemzig, 
Hahndorf, and Lobethal belonged to the Rethendorf type. The 
church structure occupied a central position in the villages but it 
was aligned with the houses rather than occupying a site by itself 
or with other buildings on a town common. 

The early development of nucleated settlements was undoubt 
edly influenced by inability to obtain adequate land. [t was not until 
after the movement to the Barossa Valley, where land could be 
purchased for a more reasonable price, that the Einzelhof or single 
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farmstead prevailed. Communities like Langmeil (Bilvara), New 
Mecklenburg (Gomersai), and Neukirch (Dimehurch) were neither 
villages nor hamlets but were sparsely populated distriets com- 
posed of farm properties of varying acreage. Few of these have in- 
creased greatly in population. 

Customs as well as land use frequently dietated selection of field 
lav-out. At Klemzig where the settlers engaged mainly in vegetable 
gxrowing, fields were arranged in Streifenfluren or strip patterns. 
Hahndorf settlers introduced a feudalistic aspect of land. tenure 
Which has been unfortunate. Under a system of repeated hereditary 
subdivision, many impractical small holdings were created which 
today are not only uneconomical but essentially useless. At Beth- 
anien each family had its own parcel of land which it worked sepa 
rately, the remainder being set aside as a community grazing pad- 
dock. A herdskeeper was elected who would bring in the cows every 
evening from the common, announcing his arrival with the sound 
of a horn. 

At first there were few expressions of Germanic architecture, 
since most buildings were extremely crude and primitive. Hollow 
trees, dug-outs, rude huts with roofs and walls of bark or slabs, 
or packing cases reinforced by tree limbs provided shelter for 
many. There is evidence that some families were still living in what 
have been termed “glorified holes in the ground” as late as the 
1880's, 

As soon as circumstances permitted, more pleasant accommoda- 
tions were provided. An interesting feature of most early houses 
was the shingled roof made of thin overlapping slats of wood split 
with great skill and dexterity. The first St. Paul’s Chureh at Hahn- 
dorf had such a roof altho in time it was replaced with galvanized 
sheet iron. Another feature was the use of wooden frame construe- 
tion (Fachwerk) in houses and sheds: bricks were built into the 
framework which was held together by little wooden wedges. 

The house design was extremely simple—generally square with 
only two rooms, one for living and the other for sleeping. Ceilings 
were heavily timbered with rafters placed two or three feet apart. 
Attics in the high-gabled houses were converted into bedrooms, 
reached by ladders from the ground floor, Windows were small and 
opened like shutters. As rooms were added, one section of the dwell- 


Derek Van Abbé, “The Germans in South Australia,” Australian Quarterly, 28:74 
September, 1956 
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ing would often be lower than the other, depending on slope of the 
land. High pitched roofs were only retained for several decades ; tho 
ideal for shedding snow in Germany, they were superfluous in South 
Australia. 

Names of German origin were applied to the new settlements. 
A few commemorated villages of the homeland—Langmeil, Klem 
zig, Grinberg. Others were descriptive: Blumberg (hill of flowers), 
Schénthal (valley of beauty). German names were also given to 


some physiographie features and in later vears family surnames 


were applied to county subdivisions (“hundreds”) to*honor promi. 
nent Germans who had served as members of Parliament. During 
World War I, however, 69 German place names were removed from 
the map of South Australia, and only three have since been re- 
stored. 


KconomMi Purst ITS 


The importance of the German element as builders and pio- 
neers in colonial South Australia has perhaps not yet been fully 
recognized. Much additional research is needed, but from intorma 
tion obtained from early colonial histories it is evident that the 
Germans, both as individuals and as a é¢ultural group, were pio- 
neers in every sense of the word. Arriving in the colony just two 
vears after the foundation of Adelaide, they played a leading role 
in the establishment of agriculture. They were among the first to 
market fresh vegetables, fruit, and dairy produce; to plant wheat 
in the new province; to harvest grapes and press them into wine; 
and perhaps most signifieantly, to found permanent communities in 
the unsurveved country districts. 

Their agricultural endeavors were especially important during 
the Wakefield experiment,’ for the majority of non-German imimi 
erants inthe first vears were artisans or skilled workers, nearly all 
of whom remained in Adelaide. The Germans were of a different 
type. Like their countrymen southeastern) Pennsylvania and 


central Chile, they readily took up farming, spreading out rato the 


\\ colonization plat evised to avoid uncontrolled 
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country and establishing their peasant practices. The State Census 
of 1861 shows that only 10 per cent of German-born males residing 
in the colony lived in Adelaide” Lyng has noted that in South Aus- 
tralia a greater proportion of Germans than of anv other nation- 
ality went owt onto the land.” 

Until the arrival of the Germans, food prices in Adelaide were 
exorbitant. But early in T8539 German women brought fresh fruits, 
vegetables, dairy produce and poultry to the city, on their backs or 
heads, afoot, and from as far as Lobethal, 15 miles east. Of the 
S00,000 acres sold by 1841, only about 2.5000 were under cultiva- 
tion, and a relatively large part of this acreage consisted of small 
garden plots tended by German Lutherans. Bull’ credits these 
hardy pioneers with relieving the want for fresh produce created 
by the large urban population. 

The German settlers seldom speculated in pastoral properties 
but they early participated in the wool industry. On their small 
farms or on estates of British settlers, the Silesian women, ac 
customed to act as shepherdesses in their homeland, were skillful 


in tending and shearing sheep. The German women “proved to be 
almost, if not absolutely, the sole persons who could be relied upon 
to perform the shearing and make up the merino wool in proper 
stvle for market.” 

There are many indications that Germans made significant con- 
tributions to the growth of viticulture in the Barossa district, the 
largest single wine producing area in the Commonwealth today. 
Certainly they provided much technical knowledge and many 
skilled workers and small growers. Early cuttings were brought 
from various sources, chiefly Macarthur’s Camden vineyard and 
Dr. Bushby’s-collection in-New South Wales, by settlers from kur 
ope, and by Roenfeldt from Capetown. These were planted around 
many homesteads, and nearly every farmer in the distriet had his 
own few acres of grapes from which he made his own wine in 
cellars or hillside dug-outs. Vynes were even planted as far south 
as Hahndort, where the cool climate subsequently proved ill suited 
to growth. 

Charles A Price, 0 

Jens Lyng, Von-Britishe n Aus ime, 1935, p. 36 
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The prominence of Germans in viticulture has generally been 
attributed to emigrants from the Rhine, but recent studies of natu- 
ralization papers tend to cast doubt on the validity of this assump- 
tion, since emigration from the Rhineland appears to have been 
negligible.” Vine growing was not unfamiliar to emigrants from 
the eastern provinces, however, for it was practiced on the sloping 


Fic. 3. Seppelt’s Winery at Seppeltsfield, one of the Commonwealth's largest wine- 
I 
making organizations, The solid building construction illustrated here was characteristi 


of early German barns and animal sheds despite the mild South Australian winters 
South Australian Government Publicity and Tourist Bureau photograp! 


uplands of the Oder Valley. One of South Australia’s largest 


Wineries was founded by J. EH. Seppelt, (Fig. 5) who had been a 


suecessful vigqneron in his native Silesia. 


THe 
In addition to participating in the establishment of agriculture, 
German Lutherans gave the voung colony a much-needed source of 
strength and stability. South Australian writers including Bennett, 
Dutton, Bull, Hodder, and Sutherland, who had opportunity to live 
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or travel amongst the early German communities, are explicit in 
their warm praises. From their accounts it is evident that a sharp 
contrast existed between Lutheran agriculturalists on the one hand 
and English emigrants and paupers in Adelaide on the other. 

While British immigrants were concentrating in Adelaide and 
thereby swelling the ranks of the unemployed, or busying them- 
selves with buying and selling of town allotments, the Germans were 
tending fields and gardens, clearing new land, or building settle- 
ments in rural districts. As a consequence the Crisis of 1841 did not 
affect the Germans, for they had produced, not speculated. Within 
a short time the writers and journalists of the day were pointing to 
the Germans as model colonists. 

During the decade of the 1850's, the Germans again contrib- 
uted to the development of South Australia. With the discovery of 
gold in Victoria, stockmen, timbercutters, and many others were 
attracted by the new source of riches. The Germans, however, be- 
cause of a strong regard for their religion and a desire to buy 
lands they had pre-empted, remained on the soil. 

Tho the earliest Germans were slightly affected by the financial 
crisis of TS41, which ruined many British settlers, they had not 
gained materially over their former economic conditions in. the 
homeland. Many South Australian writers and journalists de 
scribed Klemzig and Hahndorf in glowing terms, but this apparent 
prosperity was only relative ‘and superficial at best; indeed, it 
would be more accurate to speak of these Germans and of their 
countrymen for several decades to come in terms of poverty, for 
there were many forces which prevented large accumulation of 
wealth. 

Kirst was the factor of their economic condition prior to emigra 
tion. Few came from the upper class; the great majority were small 
businessinen or simple peasants. Another factor was the debt in 
curred for provisions and land rental by the emigrant when he 
arrived in the colony. Despite his philanthropic ideals, Angus pro 
vided assistance in the form of loans rather than as outright gifts. 
(Consequently, members of Kavel’s tfloek were not only expected to 
repay the principal sum but pay interest as well. This same stipu 
lation was applied by other creditors. The Halindorfers are said to 
have managed a debt of £1,500 before their first crop could be har 
vested, 
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Buying land kept many settlers poor. At first only British sub- 


jects could purchase Crown land, and consequently many Germans 


fell prey to the whims of private speculators. The Hahndorfers 
paid £7 an acre for land which had cost its owners but £1 per acre 
and was by no means the pick of the survey. Even in the Barossa 
Valley the Germans were forced to pay five times the original price. 

Finally, all German settlements were characterized by very 
small holdings, which inhibited individual expansion and efficiency. 
In the Barossa Valley nearly all land was sown to wheat, and the 
settlers, unable to follow an adequate rotation plan, soon found 
soils being depleted and eroded. Migrations from Hoffnungsthal to 
Mount Gambier in 1856 and from Ebenezer and Dimehurch to New 
South Wales in IS68 are evidence of this. 


The SerreeMeNtTs Topas 


Popular concensus among early settlers held regions outside 
the Mount Lofty highlands uninhabitable, but about IS861 some of 
these so-called “deserts” were opened to wheat cultivation. At- 
tracted by fertile soils and promise of success, many Germans, both 
new arrivals and those already established in the colony, migrated 
farther afield. 

The first movements were directed toward alluvial basins of the 
lower and mid north and to the eastern side of the plateau known 
popularly as the Murray: Flats. After South Australia gained state- 
hood at the turn of the century, a few pushed around the gulfs-to 
Evre Peninsula, and later numbers were attracted to Renmark, 
Berri, Loxton, and other irrigation centers along the Murray. 

Most Germans and their descendants, however, remain in the 
original areas of settlement. The identity of the initial settlement 
of Klemzig has been entirely lost in the suburbs of the modern 
Adelaide, Today three centers of Lutheran influence are generally 
recognized: Hahndort, Lobethal, and Tanunda. Hahndorf lies on 
an alluvial plain 18 miles southeast of Adelaide in the most rugged 
portion of the hills. Bounded more or less hy two quartzite ridges, 
the town grew as an isolated German community. The conservative 
philosophy of early founding fathers still lingers, and consequently 
the town lives largely in the past. Industry has been kept out, and 
land partition which occurred over 100 vears ago has lett some 
plots too small for practical use. Where consolidation of landhold 
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ings has occurred, they are economically utilized for small truck 
farms, 

Lobethal prospers thru the presence of the Onkaparinga Wool- 
len Mills, a highly successful producer of tweeds, flannels, rugs, 
blankets, and various other lines. The Barossa district, 40 miles 


Fic. 4. Harvesting wine grapes at Rowland’s Flat in the Barossa Valley. The custom 
of allotting women certain tvpes of outdoor labor, common among South Australian 
Germans for more than a half centurv, survives in a few localities. (South Australian 


Government Pubheity and Tourist Bureau photegraph.) 


north of Adelaide, is the heart of German Lutheranism. Activity 
centers in Tanunda, a town of over 1,600 population, which grew 
from the adjacent older settlement of Langmeil. Altho not the 
largest town in the Barossa, Tanunda wields strong influence in 
State and Commonwealth; here are published newspapers and 
church magazines, some in German, which are distributed as far 
away as Central Queensland. 

Today the Barossa district grows almost 60 per cent of Aus- 
tralia’s vines (Fig. 4). Holdings range from 30 to SO acres, with 
most of the grapes produced by independent growers. Tree culture 
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apples, pears, plums, and citrus fruit—is also important; cereal 
cropping has been carried over by tradition. There are large fruit 
and vegetable canneries at Nuriootpa and Angaston, and the firm 
of B. Seppelt & Sons has wineries at Seppeltsfield, Tanunda, Nu- 
riootpa, and Lyndoch. Growth of the larger towns has eaused the 


old German settlements to wane. 
Although field patterns and various other features of the cul- 


tural landscape retain a distinctive flavor, assimilation has taken 
its toll. Use of the German language by the vounger generation 
has ceased almost entirely: indeed, a majority of voung people 
are‘probably no longer even conscious of their German heritage. 
Petty persecution suffered during two world wars, attraction of 
industries in towns and cities, greater education in high schools, 
colleges, and universities, and increasing secularism have all con- 
tributed to this change in attitude. 


SUMMARY 


German colonists from the Oder Valley, migrating to South 
Australia more than a century ago, established viticulture as a 
profitable enterprise under frontier conditions. Their descendants 
comprise a large part of the South Australian population and con 
tinue the relatively prosperous wine-making activities to provide a 
high degree of economic and agricultural stability in this part of 
the Commonwealth of Australia. 


PEOPLE—HOLLAND’'S MOST IMPORTANT EXPORT 


EDWARD HAMMING 
tana College, Rock Island, Illino- 


It isa well-known fact that the population of the Netherlands is 
Increasing faster than its economy, At the beginning of the present 
century Holland had about five million people. By the late 1950's 
its population had increased to more than eleven million—or 120 
percent. Because the Netherlands contains only some 13,000 square 
niles, comparable in size to the combined areas of the: states of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, it ranks as one of the most densely 
populated countries in the world. To alleviate the population pres 
sure the Dutch government has launched a three-fold program of 
industralization, land reclamation, and emigration. Industraliza 
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tion and reclamation works (e.g. the Zuider Zee project) have been 
well publicized, but the emphasis placed on the emigration of thou 
sands of men and women to other lands is not so well known. 
Nevertheless, the postwar emigration has become a movement ot 
such proportions that it has surpassed any emigration from the 
Netherlands in the past. From 1946 to 1959 more than 800,000 
persons left their native land to start new homes and raise their 
families in other parts of the world. 

The official emigration policy, which by the British publication, 
“New Commonwealth,” has been called a “model for all countries,” 
is indeed a compretiensive one. Responsibilits for the whole pro 
eram resides with the Minister for Social Affairs and Public 
Health, who in turn seeks the advice on all matters of poliey from 
an appointed Emigration Council, An Emigration Board, consist 
ing of nine members, functions as the executive hody. It deals 
with the practical problems of emigration and also serves as the 
coordinator between public and private agencies, The activities of 
the Board are carried out by an Emigration Service under the 
euidance of a Director for Emigration. Local offices sponsored by 
public and special organizations such as the general Emigration 
Center, the Christian Emigration Center, the Protestant Hmigra 
tion Foundation, the Catholic Central Emigration Foundation, or 
the Netherlands South Africa Association serve as centers of in 
formation and training. Thru these various offices the government 
provides free courses aimed to give thre applicant a knowledge of 
the country to which he wishes to emigrate as well as instruction 
in foreign languages. 

The government also operates 33 vocational traiming centers 
where the aspiring emigrant can learn an occupation or gain new 
ckills which will enhance his chances for admission to the land of 
his choiee. In addition, the government subsidizes the cost of trans- 
portation to the extent that the cost distance factor can no longer 
be considered a deterrent tor emigration to such countries as Aus 
tralia and New Zealand. One of the objectives of this subsidy ix to 
ensure that the emigrant shall have enough funds on hand so that 
he can make the transition period from the time of his arrival to 
his first employment without too much financial difficulty. In other 
words, the entire program is based on the theory that a successful 
emigrant ix well informed and adequately prepared to face the 
realities of a new environment, for it is quite obvious that a pro 
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gram which ealls for a continuous export of people from Holland 


depends primarily on the success of the new settlers abroad. The. 


government, as an interested party, is therefore committed to 
assist the prospective emigrant wherever possible in order to in- 
crease the chances for a successful transplanting. 


Emigrant Nor A Free ADVENTURER 


The emigrant of today, then, is no longer the free adventurer 
who left for another part of the world on his own initiative and 
depended entirely on his own resources. Yet, no matter how much 
the government may do to create a favorable attitude toward emi- 
gration, the decision to leave the country is always the responsi- 
bility of the individual. On the other hand, the receiving countries 
determine what kind of immigrants they will admit, so that the 
emigrant’s choice is more or less influenced by various national 
policies existing at the time. Given complete freedom of choice, 
most emigrants might prefer to come to the United States, but 
under the current quota system only 3,136 entry permits are issued 
annually. New Zealand, because of a critical housing shortage, 
gives preference to single persons rather than to families with the 
result that the age structure of the emigrants to New Zealand 
shows a much greater concentration in the 20 to 50 vears age group 
than that of the emigrants to any other country: and the racial 
situation in the Union of South Africa has created such a cumber 
some immigration policy that it excludes practically all unskilled 
laborers, These examples illustrate the strong position of the re- 
ceiving countries for they decide what age groups, what size 
families or what category of workers will be acceptable. 


KLow AND DesTINATION 


The progress of emigration since the Second World War is 
given in the accompanying tables, The first table records the emi 
gration movement by vears, while in the other table the emigration 


TABLE 1 
MIGRATION FROM THE NETHERLANDS, 1946-195S8* 
1946 : 1950 21,330 L954 34,676 
1947 1951 37.605 1955 29.631 
1048 1952 18,690 1956 31.788 
1949 1953 38.049 1957 30.421 
1958 23,102 


Anm 


‘ 
* Source: Emigration Service, Reports 
|| 
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FABLE 2 
Postwak EMIGRATION BY DersTINATION* 
Country 1946-1952 1953-1958 
Number ° Per Cent Number Per Cent 

(Canada 62.415 13.7 69 274 36.9 
United States 16,792 118 31,599 168 

79,207 55.5 100,873 53.7 
Austraha 38,194 268 57.579 307 
New Zealand S469 54 8,742 7 

16,663 32.7 66321 354 
Union of South Africa 13,357 14.545 
Rhodesias' 2.033 1.1 

13,357 94 16,578 SS 
Brazil 1490 10 2.362 3 
Argentina 774 O05 241 

2.264 15 2,603 14 
Other Countries 1.256 09 1.292 O07 
Potal 142,747 100.0 IS7 667 100.0 


* Source: Emigration Service, Annual Reports 


"Statistics prior to 1953 were included with those of Other Countries 


by countries of destination is given by periods. The vear 1952 was 
used as the division point not only because emigration reached its 


climax in that vear, but more specifically because it was the year _ 


in Which the current emigration program Was officially adopted. By 
comparing the two periods certain trends may be observed. 

The North American continent takes more than half of the 
number of emigrants, altho percentagewise a slight decline can be 
noted. The United States statistics show an unexpected increase 
during the second period considerably above the normal annual 
quotas. This discrepancy is the result of a change in the United 
State immigration policy, for under the terms of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 19558 the United States permitted entry to 17,000 
additional Dutch emigrants. This may also account for the lower 
Canadian statistics for it has, no doubt, drawn many emigrants 
who otherwise would have gone to Canada. 

Canada, however, still remains the major country for Dutch 
settlers. Several reasons may be advanced for this: (1) it is closer 
to the Netherlands than any other country to which the Dutch have 
emigrated; (2) it was the first country with which Holland had a 
bilateral emigration agreement: (3) there are close ties between 


the Netherlands and Canada for Dutch settlements in Canada were. 
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in existence long before the current movement began; and finally, 
(4) Canadian armed forces plaved a significant role in the libera- 
tion of Holland and many Canadians had, therefore, direct contact 
with the Dutch people. 

During-the ‘first emigration period more than half of the emi- 
erants to Canada were farmers and farm laborers. Since 1950 
when Canada has admitted more industrial workers, skilled la 
horers have out-numbered the agrarians. During this second 
period the latter comprised less than ten per cent of the Canadian 
movement. 

Second in impoctance as a region for settlement is the area 
“down under” wuere Australia in particular is rapidly gaining on 
Canada in popularity. A vigorous expansion of the Australian 
economy and the fact that Dutch settlers are well received by the 
local population have stimulated an increasingly greater interest 
in that continent. New Zealand, on the other hand, due to its 
restrictive immigration poliey, has lost much of its appeal. Most of 
the emigrants to these countries are skilled and industrial laborers. 

Altho there have always been close cultural ties between the 
Union of South Africa and the Netherlands, emigration to South 
Africa has not been on a large seale. Partly this is due to the 
apartheid” policy of the Union which is not acceptable to many 
Duteh and also, as a result of this policy, the type of settlers South 
\frica wants can usually find gainful employment within. the 
Netherlands. Since the formation of the Federation of Central 
Africa there has been an increased emigration to the Rhodesias. 
Should the Federation want to increase the size of its white popu- 
lation, it is conceivable that more Dutch emigrants will settle there. 

South. America with a socio-economie structure so different 
from western Kurope has not become a major area of Dutch 
settlements. It is true that Brazil has attraeted a small number of 
Dutch farmers who have settled in “colonies” or organized com 


munities, but the hope that Brazil would take more Dutch repa 


triates from Indonesia did not materialize on a large scale. There 
has been an even smaller movement to Argentina and efforts are 
now being made to stimulate interest in agricultural settlements in 
(hile. 


SUMMAR\ 


The ofheial policy of Holland calls for the continuous emigra 
tion of some of her people, but whether this emigration will solve 
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the population problem at home remains doubtful; for with present 
fertility rates che population growth in the Netherlands remains 
the highest in western Europe. In a very real sense, however, the 
emigrants represent capital export in terms of their skills and 
education. Generally speaking, the Duteh settlers have been sue- 
cessful for during the entire postwar period only about 4.5 per cent 
of the officially sponsored emigrants have returned to their native 
land. The settling of Duteh people abroad has sometimes been 
referred to as a kind of “peaceful infiltration,” because it provides 
new opportunities for economic and cultural expansion by the 
introduction of Dutch products mto potentially new markets. The 
Dutch emigration representative to Canada, for instance, has 
claimed that the increase of exports of typical Dutch products to 
Canada was to a large extent the result of the activity of the Dutch 
settlers who act as import agents for Dutch firms. In other words, 
the voung emigrants are Holland’s best ambassadors and her most 
export, 


THE SEARCH FOR MINERAL ADEQUACY 


WALTER H. VOSKUIL 


University of Ilhnois, Urbana 
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Illinois State CGieologi il Survey 


ABSTRACT 


An intensive and comprehensively planned program of mineral 
exploration and discovery is the most important single faetor in 
Inaintaiming an adequate supply of available minerals. 

This program requires the services of a large staff of geologists 
and geophysicists adequately equipped with the essential instru 
ments of exploration. 

exploration, even tho it results in substantial discoveries, will 
not be adequate without the aid of the miners, metallurgists, engi 
neers, architects, and contributions from deposits in foreign coun 
tries. 

Developments in mining—such as diamond drilling, block caving, 
and removal of overburden—have contributed toward making ore 
deposits of low grade economically exploitable, thereby increasing 
the supply of metal that can be made available. 
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Metallurgy is assuming an increasingly important role in bring- 
ing low-grade ores or ores of high impurity into the realm of ece- 
nomic ores. Examples of such contributions by ‘process metallurgy 
are the combined process of treating siliceous bauxite for the pro- 
duction of alumina, sintering iron ore fir preparatory to smelt- 
ing, and separating and recovering rare me. os from complex ores. 

Mineral resources in foreign countries vary in their availability 
and accessibility to the United States. Growth of industrial pro- 
duction abroad will increase competition for mineral materials 
among older and newly developed industrial nations; also nations 
will tend to reserve for their own use minerals hitherto exported. 
Availability of foreign minerals may be further limited or curtailed 
by adverse foreign exchange policies or by hostile intent. Inter- 
national agreements, particularly with nations geographically ac- 
cessible, mutually advantageous to each, should be encouraged. 


Ore 


The United States uses such large quantities of metals and 
minerals in today’s economy that we may well raise the question 
as to the mining industry's ability to sustain the present volume of 
mineral flow and to provide an increasing flow in the future. 

The American citizen, on the average, now uses minerals or 
mineral products at the following annual rates: 


Pow 
Steel - 1260 
Le id 
Copper 
Zine 
Aluminum 
Chromiun 
Manganess 
Nickel 
Tin 
( or 


Common salt 


ment 
Phosphate rock 


Lime (other 


Sulphu 


Other metals consumed in sinaller amounts are antimony, mag- 
nesium, molybdenum, cadmium, cobalt, tungsten, mercury, beryl. 
lium, vanadium, niobium, and bismuth. 


Minerat ann Merranu INVENTORIES 


Appraisals of mineral supply have been made from time to 
time, in varving degrees of detail, for the United States and several 
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other nations of the world as well.’ In comparing the known inven- 
tories of minerals and the current rate of consumption, this fact 
is clearly apparent: for many metal and mineral supplies, there 
is not enough proven ore for a sustained production until the vear . 
2000 a.p. or even sooner. The search for additional mineral sup- 
plies, togethér with a continued search for more efficient use of 
each pound of metal that is used in economic production, must go 
on, possibly with increasing intens!ty. 


THe Minerat Reserves INVENTORY 


This brings us to the question: what are our mineral resources? 
A mineral deposit is rarely a homogeneous ore body with well 
defined boundary lines. An estimate of the mineral resources of a 
nation or nations is necessarily indefinite and indeterminable. The 
nine operator, confronted \ith the necessity of making a profit on 
his operation, measures the ore ina deposit as the quantity that he 
can profitably recover under existing operating costs and market 
prices. The miner refers to an ore deposit in which the quantity is 


definitely established as “proven ore.” When he is uncertain of the 
extent of the ore body, the miner introduces the terms “probable 
ore” and “possible ore,” depending upon whether geological con 
ditions differ slightly or vary widely from conditions that deter- 


Inine “proven ore.” 

This classification applies only to individual ore deposits; it is 
not suitable for an ore resource appraisal intended to cover a 
nation or other large political or geographic units. For such pur- 
poses the staffs of the U.S. Geological Survey and the Bureau of 
Mines have adopted a classification that has been very useful in its 
application in the United States and is getting world-wide accept 
ance. This classification nomenclature adopted by the bureaus is as 
follows: (1) measured reserves, (2) indicated reserves, and (3) 
inferred reserves. 

The definitions of the-terms used in this classification are as 
follows: 

(1) Measured reserves are those for which tonnage is computed 
from dimensions revealed ino outcreps, trenches, workings, and 


Mineral Resources of the United States,” bv the Staffs of the Bureau of Mines and 
Geological Survey, Publhie Affair Press. 1948 

Resources for Freedom, Volume IL, “The Outlook for Key Commodities,” a report 
to the President bv the President's Materials Policy Commission, June, 1952 
Mineral Facts and. Problems,” Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 556, 1956 
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drill holes and for which the grade is computed from the results of 
detailed sampling. The sites for inspection, sampling, and measure- 
ment are spaced so closely and the geologic character is so well 
defined that size, shape, and mineral content are well established, 
The computed tonnage and grade are judged to be accurate within 
limits which are stated, and no such limit is judged to be different 
from the computed tonnage or grade by more than 20 per cent. 

(2) Indicated reserves are those for which tonnage and grade 

are computed partly from specific measurements, samples, or pro- 
duction data and partly from projection for a reasonable distance 
on geologic evidence, The sites available for inspection, measure- 
nent, and sampling are too widely or otherwise inappropriately 
spaced to permit the mineral bodies to be outlined completely or 
the grade established thruout. 
(3) Inferred reserves are those for which quantitative estimates 
are based largely on broad knowledge of the geologic character of 
the deposit and for which there are few, if any, samples or meas- 
urements. The estimates are based on an assumed continuity or 
repetition, of which there is geologic evidence; this evidence may 
include comparison with deposits of similar type. Bodies that are 
completely concealed may be included if there is specific geologic 
evidence of their presence, Mstimates of inferred reserves should 
include a statement of the specific limits within which the inferred 
mnatefial may lie. 

A modification of this classification is proposed by Blondel and 
Lasky’ in which they suggest that the terms “measured” and “indi- 
cated” be abandoned and replaced by the term “demonstrated” 
reserves. They define this term as follows: demonstrated reserves 
are those for which tonnage and grade are computed partly from 
specific measurements, samples, or production data partly 
from projection for a reasonable distance on geologic evidence. 
Thes Tria include some ore bodies where the sites for Inspection, 
sampling, and measurement are spaced so closely and the geologic 
character so well defined that size, shape and mineral content are 
well established, and other ore bodies where the sites available for 
Inspection, sampling, and measurement are too widely or otherwise 
inappropriately spaced to permit the bodies to be outlined com 
pletely or the grade established throut. 


Blondel nd Lask Mineral Resou es'and M neral Rese Ves 
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In the formulation of a national minerals policy, the purpose 
of which is to assure, if possible, a sustained flow of mineral sup- 
plies, the equation formulated by Blondel and Lasky serves a very 
useful purpose. This equation reads : 


Resources reserves + potential ores 


in Which reserves are comparable to the “proven ore” as defined 


by the miner or “measured reserves” as used by the economig 
geologist. Potential ores include the vast tonnages of earth ma- 
terial beyond the realm of proven ore but that have a wide range 
of economic worth. Potential ores range in quality from submar- 
ginal ores that become economically. useful with a slight rise in price 
or improvement in technology to metal-bearing material that is not 
usable in the foreseeable future. 

In order to accommodate the wide variety of mineral material 
into a more workable equation, Blondel and Lasky modify their 
first equation to read: 


Resources = reserves + marginal resources 
submarginal resources + latent resources, 


Marginal deposits are defined as ores that are exploitable under 
slightly better conditions. 

Submarginal deposits are defined as ore sufliciently extensive 
and of a grade that can be exploited but only under distinctly more 
favorable economic conditions or technological improvements, 

Latent resources include all rocks beyond the first two cate 
vories. It is toward the second, third, and fourth groups on the right 
side of the equation that the efforts to strengthen the mineral sup 
ply situation must be directed. It is these areas into which the 
Ininer must move, sooner or later, when the limited supply of ore 
in “proven reserves” is exhausted. For some minerals the supply 
of “proven ore” is so large that the step into the unproven zones 
may be long deferred. 


The Neep ror MINERAL EXPLORATION 


The increasing pace of mineral consumption confronts us with 
the question not as to whether we can maintain the pace of mineral 
supply, but rather how. 

The Advisory Committee om Mineral Research has recently 
pointed out that 90 per cent of our metallic wealth has come from 
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a scant 1,000 square. miles of our national domain. At the rate we 
are extracting what remains in this 1,000 square miles, it behooves 
us to look for the next 1,000 square miles. Our economy and even 
our survival depend upon the success of our quest. 

The Materials Policy Commission has assessed the status quo 
and suggested the kind of action program that must be under- 
taken. Stop-gap measures such as stock piling and encouragement 
of new productive capacity have been inaugurated. 

Intensified exploration and fundamental research in the origin 
of ore deposits are sorely needed. A diagnostic approach to the 
problem of ore body location may be of aid. It is more than likely 
that mineralization vields several series of diagnostic features that, 
if recognized and understood, would lead the expert to hidden ore 
bodies. “Metamorphic processes produce chemical effects that are 
reasonably well known and understood within, and in the immediate 
vicinity of, ore bodies +that are being exploited. Yet what min- 
eralogic and geochemical alterations do they produce in country 
rock of diverse types at varying distance from the source? If the 
alteration is consistent with each genetic type of mineralization 
or with any single type, a clue is available to localize the search 
for economic mineralization that has not vet been exposed by ero- 
sion or that has suffered the accident of burial beneath an ex- 
traneous overburden.” 

The Advisory Committee has recommended the inauguration 
of several studies in geology, geophysics, and geochemistry de 
signed to diseover and determine the gravitational, seismic, mag- 
netic, electrical, radioactive, geothermal and tectonic character- 
isties that may prove diagnostic in pinpointing the position of 
hidden mineral wealth. The Comimittee’s suggested program is to 
bring new mineral deposits within the realm of economic exploita- 
tion. The goal is an aggregate of integrated knowledge, new and old, 
so marshalled that it can be used to discover and recover buried 
mineral wealth necessary for the perpetuation of an industry that 
is the bulwark of our industrial strength. 


THe AND MetrHops or MINERAL EXPLORATION 


Methods of ore exploration are well defined. Geological explora- 
tion, assisted by topographic mapping, geophysics, and photo- 
geology, is still the most important method for the systematic 


Report of the Advisory Committee on Mincrals Research, 1957 
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examination of earth material. Photogeology is coming into play 
in a big way in exploring 370,000 square miles of the Canadian 
wilderness north of the Great Lakes with 400,000 square miles of 
extensions planned. Several mining companies have joined in a 
two- to three-vear project combining electromagnetic and magne- 
tometer data, plain and color photography and the skills of geolo- 
gists, soils engineers, hydrologists and foresters in the preparation 
of one-mile to one-inch mosaics. Geologic data from all known 
sources will be added. At a cost of a few million dollars, explora- 
tion of a vast region may be set ahead a decade or two. 

More recently, methods of geophysical exploration have been 
introduced and are proving highly useful in locating some types 
of mineral deposits. The power of geophysics as a tool in mineral 
exploration stems from the fact that various physical phenomena 
associated with many mineral deposits can be detected at a sub- 


stantial distance from the deposits. 


The physical characteristics that may be observed in geophysi 
cal surveys are: (1) magnetic susceptibility, (2) specific gravity, 
(3) eleetric conductivity, (4) elasticity, (5) radio activity. The 
methods of exploration are thus divided into magnetic, gravimetric, 
electric, seismic, and radioactive. 

Geophysical methods. have been singularly successful in the 
location of petroleum deposits and iron ores but they have not 
heen so successfully applied to copper, lead, and zine, altho the 
magnetometer was successfully used in determining the shape and 
direction of the ore-bearing structure in the Broken Hill lead and 
zine district. 

The development of tools to locate concealed deposits of copper, 
lead, and zinc, whose existence is suspected on theoretical grounds, 
will be a difficult task, as the targets sought are much smaller than 
those sought by the petroleum geophysicist, and the differences to 
be measured in the physical properties of favorable or unfavorable 
rock are also minute. Research aimed at applying modern knowl- 
edge to making geophysical techniques simpler, cheaper, and more 
directly useful to exploration geologists could contribute to the 
nation’s mineral resource picture. 

The unfavorable discovery record in the non-ferrous metals, 
today is in part due to the fact that the “pickings” are not what 
they used to be. Reserves decline each vear and new resources on 
which we must depend in the future are sought more and more 
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abroad than at home. Possible awareness of our situation may be 
responsible for the emphasis that recent geological papers have 
placed upon matters of research. Mining geologists are increasing] 
aware that our advance in our understanding of the genesis of ore 
deposits in the past decades has not been notable. 

Geochemical, radioactivity, and other methods are coming into 
the picture. For example, discovery that the ratio of the heavy 
isotope of oxygen (oxygen 18) to the light variety of the element 
(oxygen 16) varies directly with its distance from an ore deposit 
Was announced recently by scientists from the California Institute 
of Technology. According to Dr. Robert P. Sharp, chairman of the 
reological division, the find should provide a valuable tool for in- 
vestigating the origins of the earth’s crust. And “it is quite pos- 
sible,” he added, “that this variation in oxygen isotope ratios will 
become extremely important as a means of locating ‘hot’ spots of 
rock alteration that may be associated with ore deposits.” It 
could prove to be the basis “for one of the most significant contri 
butions to ore prospecting in the past fifty vears.”” 

The problem of mineral exploration is not only one of finding a 
method, but also of implementing these methods into an effective 
program of ore discovery. 

Explorers can operate successfully only with adequate finances, 
favorable political conditions, and good working relations between 
industry and government and among local and federal govern 
nents. 

The individual prospector as the discoverer of mineral deposits 


has passed from the scene, leaving the field to the privately owned 


Inining companies, state surveys, the federal survey, and, recently, 
international co-operation in geological exploration. 

Ixploration for mineral deposits within well known mineral 
districts is usually carried on by mining companies that operate in 
and are familiar with the geologic characteristics of the district. 
By reason of their experience, mining companies are best equipped 
to enlarge the area of “proven ore” in an economical manner, 

The public phase of mineral exploration comes into being where 
areas larger than a single deposit or districts of associated deposits 
are involved. There may be mineral deposits in the old rocks that 
are buried beneath the sediments of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Valleys. Private companies cannot afford to search for such pos 
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sible deposits, vet with increasing geological knowledge and better 
exploratory tools, they might be found. The large cost of such 
exploration can be supported only by public funds. In some cases 


effective exploration can best be done by state surveys, as for ex- 
ample a study of coal reserves. In cases where knowledge of geo- 
logic structure over a large area is essential to location of hidden 
mineral resources, the work may have to be undertaken by a fed- 
eral agency. 

The crux of the problem is one of an assured continuing pro- 
gram of discovery and exploration, This involves not only adequate 
funds and competent staffs but also a scale of operations which 
will vield a return in new metal discovered that will at least replace | 
the amount consumed. Requirements go beyond the need of tech- 
nical methods and staffs; it requires a public enlightenment which 
will, without stint, endorse the public expenditures that are essen- 
tial to maintain an adequate program. It must be remembered that 
in the United States, a large proportion of the more obvious de- 
posits have been discovered and that finding any remaining con- 
cealed or poorly exposed deposits will be a relatively slow process. 


ProsPects FOR Discovery 


Expenditures of public funds for long range, comprehensive, 
exploratory programs must be justified on the basis of anticipated 
results. Petroleum geologists appraise future discovery by assum- 
ing that known petroleum-producing areas are a general measure 
of the unexplored but geologically favorable regions. Wrather sug- 
gests that a similar formula might be developed for the porphyry 
coppers, much of the lead and zine in the United States, most of 
its manganese, mercury, iron, and fluorspar. This method could 
also be applied to unexplored portions of the Canadian  pre- 
Cambrian shield and also to unexplored parts of Brazil. 


THe Contrripution or TECHNOLOGY 


Technology, as related to the mineral industries, is here defined 
to include mining, metallurgy, manufacturing, architectural de- 
sign, and substitution. Altho technology cannot add to the sum 
total of materials in the earth’s crust, it can devise methods of 
bringing hitherto inaccessible minerals into available form and of 
increasing the usefulness of the metal or mineral after it has been 
mined. We may truly say that technology is a “multiplier of re- 


sources.” 
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ConTRIBUTION OF MINING ENGINEERING 

With the expectation that the rich and easily accessible ore 
hodies have been discovered and that future additional supplies 
of metal -will come from low-grade or deep-seated ore bodies, the 
problem becomes one of recovering such ores at a cost that can be 
borne by consuming industries. In the United States, where labor 
is highly paid, the trend is toward modifving mining methods to 
permit greater mechanization. Obviously low-grade deposits can- 
not be moved profitably by high-cost methods. Modified mining 
practice is paying increased attention to working of ores from the 
surface by stripping overburden. This is particularly true in coal 
and in iron and copper ores. Ore deposits are now being mined 
from surface workings that would have been developed by under- 
ground mining ten vears ago. 

Qpen-stope and undereut-block caving methods are gaining 
favor as low-cost Operations where underground mining is neces 
sary, 

CONTRIBUTION OF METALLURG) 


Under metallurgy is included mineral dressing, process metal- 
lurgy, metal processing, application metallurgy, chemical metal- 
lurgy and physical metallurgy. 

The coming use of lower grade ores, accompanied by higher cost 
materials and possible scarcity, imposes duties upon the metallur- 
gist to solve problems involving both technology and cost. It seems 
apparent that the production of minerals in future vears will re- 
quire more and more man-hours of labor for each unit of metal 
recovered, This is true whether it means more man-hours invested 
in the capital requirements to bring a deposit into production or 
the currént man-hour needs to produce ore in an operating project. 
This being the case, there is less material to go around for a given 
dav’s labor and an increasing need for economizing in use. The 
problems range from the mechanical handling involved in the 
separation of metal-bearing minerals to the development of metal 
lurgical processes for the production of the rare metals in nearly 
pure form. Among the examples we may cite in which the metal 
lurgist or the chemist brought rock materials into the realm of 
commercial ore is the process of separating magnetic minerals 
from taconite ore, the processing of high-silica bauxite ores by the 
“combination process” in which the alumina in the red mud is re- 
covered, the saving of iron ore fines by the sintering process, and 
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the recovery of sulfur from “sour” gas from refinery gases, from 
reclaimed sulfuric acid, and from coal brasses. A contribution to 
availability of iron is the progress that is being made in making 
metallurgical coke from coals hitherto non-coking. This is of spe- 
cial significance in the anticipated decline of presently acceptable 
coking coal reserves. Recent developments in pig iron production 
very definitely conserve both fuel and metal. Benefication of ores 
including sizing and agglomeration, high top pressure operations, 
introduction of steam into the blast, introduction of oxygen into 
the blast, preheating the blast above conventional temperatures, all 
have the effect of lowering the coke rate. 

Another contribution of metallurgy to increased metal supply 
is in the development of new alloys. Numerous experiments have 
been conducted during the past few vears dealing with addition 
of rare earths (metals and oxides) to iron and steel. As an example, 
extremely small percentages of boron added to low-carbon and 
alloy steels increase their ability to harden and save alloying 
metals such as chromium, nickel, molybdenum, all normally used in 
much greater quantities. Even more significant is the saving in 
such imported alloving metals as chromium and nickel. One ferro 
alloy manufacturer claims that the use of rare earths in steel could 
result in saving 100,000 tons of manganese per vear in the United 
States. Use of solar furnaces in developing and producing “cermets” 
and other special alloys is of particular significance because of the 
current interest in such high-temperature materials for use in jet 
and rocket engines. 

A particularly difficult metallurgical problem is the recovery of 
the so-called rare metals. Some of these metals have physical and 
chemical properties that make them useful or essential where re- 
sistance to high temperatures, as in the gas turbine or the jet 
engine, is required, Again certain among the minor metals, such as 
hafnium, cadmium, zirconium, are useful or essential in the pro- 
duction of nuclear energy. 

In general the rare or minor metals are difficult to recover 
from their native state—a problem for the metallurgist. 


Recovery or Merats aANp MINERALS 


One aspect of ore dressing and process metallurgy that may re- 
ceive increasing attention in the future is the joint recovery of 
more than one ingredient from a complex ore. Among such de 
velopments, the recovery of both fluorine and uranium oxide from 
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phosphate rock is under consideration or in production. Fluorine 


supplies will become increasingly critical as a basis for manufac- 


turing synthetic eryolite as aluminum output increases and sup- 


plies of natural eryolite decline. Fluorine can be recovered from 


phosphate rock in a wet-process method of preparing superphos- 
phate. At the same time the minute quantities of uranium oxide 
present in phosphates can also be recovered, thus adding to the 


total reserve of this needed energy-source material. 


Cement plants in Kurope are recovering sulfur from gypsum 


while they produce cement. 
Treatment of the whole rock may be particularly significant in 


a search for minor or trace elements, none of which are present in 


anything like present commercial amounts. The Phosphoria forma- 


tion of the Rocky Mountain Region, which includes most of the 


high-grade phosphate deposits of the United States, also has sig- 


nificant trace amounts of uranium, vanadium, the rare earths, 


silver, nickel, zine, and molybdenum, as well as appreciable quanti- 


ties of fluorine and sulfur. The recovery of these other ingredients 


ay be an attractive target for research scientists and technolo- 


gists at some future date. 


CONSTRUCTION 


In the field of construction, the architect can help increase the 
per-pound service of steel, for example, by carefully designing 


steel members to a size commensurate with the load to be carried. 


This practice is followed extensively in Murope where steel costs 


more than in the United States. Also concrete can be substituted 


for steel in large buildings, as is done in Latin American nations 


where steel is also somewhat searce. Pre-stressed concrete, the use 


of which is’expanding rapidly, can in some instances be advanta- 


geously substituted for steel. 


SUBSTITUTION 


Much work has been done in investigating the possibilities of 
substituting abundant materials, such as aluminum and mag 


nesium, for less abundant materials, particularly copper. Some 


results have been achieved. What is needed here is a study of the 


fundamental physical and chemical properties of the basie com- 


ponents of our raw material supply. Renewable materials, such as 


wood, may continue to play an important role among our industrial 


material needs. Among the little used metals, silicon, one of our 
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most abundant materials may, upon investigation, occupy a larger 
role. It may be possible that scientists and engineers may create 
out of abundant materials new substances that have predictable, 
specific properties. 


MiInNeRAL FROM ForREIGN NATIONS 


With respect to mineral supply from foreign countries, we face 


the dilemma of a probable increasing need of imported metals and 
minerals and increasing difficulties in obtaining foreign supplies. 

Keonomic growth among foreign nations, especially western 
Kurope, together with economic developments in Canada, Latin 
America, India, South and Middle Africa point to growing de- 
mands for metals and minerals there and increased competition 
for the world’s available mineral supplies. 

Countries now beginning to industrialize are reserving mineral 
resources for home use instead of exporting them. They also tend 
to exert more rigid political control over local mineral industries, 
including such powers as price fixing imposed upon the producing 
company and in the market. Some nations derive both their treas- 
ury revenues and foreign exchange largely from mineral produe- 
tion and export. In Chile, for example, 60 per cent of the value of 
exports consists of copper, copper products, and associated gold 
and silver. Nitrates raise this export value to 80 per cent of all 
products. Poland obtains 45 per cent of her foreign exchange by 
exports of coal. In Northern Rhodesia, 90 per cent of the value of 
her exports consist of copper and zinc. Value of petroleum exports 
from tran and Iraq fall between 80 and 90 per cent of total export 
value (before the Suez incident). 

Some governments derive revenue from the transit of minerals 
across their territories, as Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Egypt. All 
are interested in increasing their revenues. This policy may not 
deprive the United States of mineral supplies from foreign source 
of production, but it does have the effect of increasing costs. In one 
case it has resulted in a decrease of mineral flow to the United 
States. 

Foreign mineral supply has the added uncertainty of inter- 
ruptions in transportation. Such interruptions may arise from 
several causes, most drastic of which is the outbreak of war,-:so 
that normal trade routes are disrupted. A shipping shortage may 
or may not stem directly out of a state of hostilities. 

There are several points on the globe where transportation 
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connections can be broken between mineral producing districts and 
consumers in the United States. 

At present minerals are also being withheld by some countries 
from the United States by deliberate intent in an attempt to harass 
our economy. 

Difficulties of obtaining foreign mineral supply, some of which 
have been enumerated above, merely mean that the efforts to obtain 
mineral supplies from abroad must be intensified, systematized, 
and specialized. 

Our own government has taken temporary measures of limited 
usefulness by stock piling and by barter exchange of surplus food 
supplies for specified mineral materials. Minerals so received are 
usually earmarked for military needs. A continued flow of min- 
erals for a sustained economy needs a more comprehensive and 
systematic policy for obtaining foreign mineral supply. 

A productive policy of maintaining or augmenting mineral 
supply from abroad involves a three-point program: 

(1) In both the United States and in foreign countries an ex- 
ploration program must also go forward continuously. This may 
in many cases require the financial and technical aid of the United 
States, either thru government agencies or private industry. 

“The manganese mining center in the Brazilian federal terri- 
tory of Amapa and new port of Santana have been opened. An 
achievement of the joint U. S.-Brazilian corporation [COMI, of 
which Bethlehem Steel owns 49 per cent, the mines, plus the 120- 
mile broad gauge railroad, and the new port, constitute one of the 
largest industrial centers in the northern part of the country. 

“The manganese resources at Amapa are estimated at around 
1] million tons; some place the estimate much higher. The ore is 
claimed to be among the world’s purest—45 per cent. 

“The Export-Import Bank lent $67.5 million for the project: 
investment in the Amapa operations so far is said to total about 
$50 million. Depending largely on foreign imports for its needs, 
the UL S., after World War I], has turned to Western Hemisphere 
resources—the loan to the joint company was one of the results of 
this policy. 

“The Amapa production may make Brazil the world’s second 
largest producer, ranking second only to India.” 

(2) After discoveries are made, the most difficult problems of 
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the program must then be solved, that is, making arrangements 
with the foreign nation which will insure that this mineral supply 
will become available to us and will continue to be available. This 
involves, among other requirements, making it economically attrac- 
tive for the producing country to enter into favorable arrange- 
ments with consumers in the United States. 

(3) The third point in such a program, in order to minimize 
the hazards of overseas transportation, is to make the most inten- 
sive efforts in adjacent or near neighboring nations. There is vet 
much unexplored territory in Canada and in Middle and Latin 
America. Other favorable areas may exist in western Africa. 

Barter could be a means of augmenting mineral supply because 
the productive power of the United States as a food producer 
could be used to advantage in trading for needed minerals, 
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POLITICAL DECISION: A FACTOR IN THE 
CHANGING AGRICULTURAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF YUGOSLAVIA 


JACK C. FISHER 


Svracuse Universit, 


linplementation of Soviet political planning in Eastern Kurope 
resulted in agricultural stagnation for the newly formed People’s 
Republics. Yugoslavia, the most “progressive” of the satellites 
prior to 1948, fell into the same agricultural abyss. To improve 
conditions Yugoslav leaders introduced political policies in recent 
vears in sharp contrast to the concepts of Marx-Leninism. The 
development of agriculture in Yugoslavia has reflected the chang 
ing tide of political decrees. It must, of course, be emphasized that 


political policy is but one of the many elements influencing erop 


production. Political policy and climatic variations certainly have 
been dominant factors in the agricultural production of Yugoslavia 
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and Kastern ‘Hurope. Climatic effects are not sufficiently significant 
to mask the conspicuous variation in vields with changing policy 
decision. The purpose of this paper is to illustrate that political 
policy in one of the countries of Kastern Europe is as much of an 
influencing factor on the changing agricultural geography of the 
area as are climatic and physical factors. 

The period between 1945 and 1959 is chronologically divided 
into five periods of dominant political policies anc’ corresponding 
changes in agricultural production. 


Kirst Prertop: REORGANIZATION AND FRAGMENTATION 


Since the official establishment of Yugoslavia on December 1, 
1918, there have been two major agrarian reforms. The first reform 
was begun in 1919, the second in 1945. There were fundamental 
differences in principle and scope between the two reforms and 
they dealt with dissimilar conditions. The 1945 reform was of a 
more limited scope than its 1919 predecessor, affecting only seven 
per cent of the total land area. As a result of the nationalization, 
redistribution and further fragmentation of land, the total number 
of holdings in the country increased, with a corresponding rise in 
the number of holdings under five hectares. 

The actual effect of these political decrees was to further frag- 
mentize heldings utilizing primitive techniques and implements 
and to bring larger segments of the population to lower than 
subsistence levels. The net effeet was an over-all decrease in the 
agricultural efficiency and productivity of the country, 


Seconp Periop: CoLLECTIVIZATION AND STAGNATION 


Following the pattern of its Soviet model, collectivization was 
selected as the means by which the countryside was to be trans- 
formed. Political measures, emploved to induce the peasants to 
join the movement, included discriminatory taxation, restrictions 
on the number of workers one could employ, plus the simple in 
ability of many peasants to achieve subsistence standards on their 
own land. The number of agricultural co-operatives grew gradually 
until 1949, just after the break with the Comintorm, when the 
drive for collectivization was accelerated intense emplor 
ment of the above measures. 

According to communist reasoning most of the co-operatives 
were of a relatively high type in the sense that the land was, in 
theory, pooled and, in fact, no rent was paid for it. In a practical 
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sense, however, they were the reverse of advanced: very little was 
done to reduce fragmentation; a great many of the peasants con- 
tinued to cultivate more or less as they had in the past, so that 
vields per hectare failed to surpass prewar figures for most crops. 

The vears 1951-52 marked a period of open struggle between 
the administration and the peasants who in previous years had 
been forced to join the co-operatives and now, having completed 
their three-vear terms, desired to leave. Individual peasants joined 
in what seemed to be a country-wide movement to decrease the 
harvest.’ The vear 1952 had the lowest vields of any post-war year 
due to climatic conditions in part and to the massive resistance of the 
peasants. The policy of compulsory deliveries had long met with 
growing opposition on the part of the peasants, who realized that 
as long as compulsory deliveries continued at purposely high rates, 
they would have to produce for the government with virtually no 
conrpensation. Lacking the incentives to produce, the peasa 
planted no more than the minimum, Acreage was sharply rediecess 
and between 1949 and 1950 agricultural vields drastically declined. 

In spite of the favored position of the socialist sector of economy, 
vields showed no marked improvement and in some cases even 
were lower than those of the private sector. Yugoslav agriculture, 
as a Whole, both private and socialist (collective) sectors, had stag 
nated to below prewar levels and at the end of the first five-vear 
period, the cultivated area was still 516,000 hectares below the 
14,514,000 figure of 1959 The stagnation of the agricultural sector 
in comparison to the industrial is graphically shown by the follow- 
ing index of production figures : 

TABLE ONE 
INpDEX Or PropUCTION* 
1948 1949. 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Industrial Sector 121 150 167 172 166 164 183 208 242 
Agricultural Sector 99 ag 70 104 68 103 SS 109 


* The index of 100 is based on the mean for the vears 1930-1939 


The result of these political actions upon agricultural develop- 
nent and crop vields was disastrous in the vears 1948 to 1953. Some 


of the reasons for the failure of the government’s policies were 


"Alex N. Dragnich, Tito’s P ( Land: Yugoslavia, New Brunswick, New Jersev, 
1954, p. 211 
Alexander Adamoviteh, “Postwar Farming in Yugoslavia.” Highlights, V. (1957), 
520 
Fable One official Yugoslav sources, primaniv Statistick: godisnjak 
official Yugoslay tatistical vearbook 
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(1) the peasants thoroly disliked the movement, having been forced 
to co-operate for the principal reason of protecting themselves 
against severe compulsory delivery quotas and income tax obliga- 
tion; (2) the co-operatives themselves failed to organize satisfac- 
torily available labor and to distribute their income in an equitable 
manner; and (3) the state failed, because of its potitical dogma, to 
provide the necessary funds needed to supply the equipment to es- 
tablish modern agricultural production techniques, 


Tuirp Periop: DECOLLECTIVIZATION AND STABILIZATION 


‘By March, 1953, the failure of collectivization and of the state’s 
agricultural policies, in general, was clearly acknowledged by 
Yugoslav leaders. A decree concerning liberalization of property 
relations and the reorganization of the peasant-work co-operatives 
was announced. This was followed in 1954 by an additional law 
which stipulated that peasant-work co-operatives could be founded 
only on the principle of voluntary action and that they could exist 
only on a profit-making basis and without subsidies. These meas- 
ures, freeing the peasants from their obligations to the co-opera- 
tives, resulted in a sharp decrease in the number of co-operatives. 

This action tended to stabilize the remaining co-operatives. Re 
distribution of capital equipment was confined to the remaining co- 
operatives, and as a result of the total decrease in co-operatives 
the number of agricultural implements per co-operative increased. 
The efficiency of the smaller number of co-operatives improved 
and. vields in the succeeding vears surpassed those of the private 
sector (or was far above the general average). Thus the net effect 
of these political decisions was to increase the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the smaller socialist sector without improving the low 
vields of the much larger private sector. The following table for 


1955 emphasizes the above discussion : 


TABLE TWO" 


YIELDS oF SELECTED Crops IN YUGOSLAVIA IN 


1955* 


Peasant 


State farms work cooperatives General averag 
wheat 179 17.3 128 
minize 20.1 20.3 158 
barley 193 IS6 118 
sugar beet 193.0 204.0 198.0 


*In metric centals per hectare. A metric cental is equivalent to a hundred-weight 
100 pounds in the United States; a quintal is 22046 pounds and a hectar equal to 


Compiled fron inta ins ‘ FNRJ, 1956 and 
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Fourru Prriop: [INvESTMENT AND FERTILIZER 


In 1956, another political change affected the over-all produe- 
tivity of agriculture. The previous failure of agriculture resulting 
from “standard” communist directives was beginning to threaten 
the development of the rest of the economy. About 259 billion 
dinars were invested in agriculture between 1945 and 1955. The 
value or exchange rate of the dinar is 400 dinars to the dollar. From 
1992 to 1955, the average vearly investment in agriculture was 
25.3 billion dinars, 8.7 per cent of all investments in Yugoslavia. 
Starting with 1956, investments in agriculture were increased be- 
cause of a political decision to change industrial investment.° 

Table three shows the abrupt increase in capital investment in 
agriculture for two years. Altho these figures are relative to an 
unknown base, agricultural investment grew substantially relative 
to industry and probably enjoyed a real increase since the total 
economy and investment presumably increased steadily during 
these vears. 

TABLE THREE 


YUGOSLAV INVESTMENT 
in percentage of total) 


1955 1956 1957 
Industry and mining 197 13.8 38.9 
Agriculture 5:6 is 89 


In the following tables a dramatic increase in the utilization 
of fertilizer and tractors after 1955, when agricultural investments 
began to rise rapidly, is shown. A ten-fold increase in fertilizer 
during only five vears, 1955-1958, and a tripling of available trae- 
tors reflects abruptness with which this poliev was executed. 


TABLE FOUR 
CONSUMPTION OF ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS 
(in tons) 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
107 973 284,320 166,685 565,242 974,242 1,350,000 


TABLE 
NUMBER OF TRACTORS 

1951 1956 1957 1958 

6,266 13,815 14,696 20,500 
Dragoslav Mutapovic, “Yugoslav Agriculture and Development,” Review of 

International Affairs, No. 204 (October 1958), p.14 

“Based upon official Yugoslav sources: Statisticki godisnjak, 1956, 1957 and 1958 
Statisticki godisnjak, FNRJ, 1958, p. 128 
* Thid., py. 128 
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The socialist sector received by far the larger share of the in- 
vestments. The results are apparent in the harvest of 1956, a vear 


not completely favorable climatieally : 


TABLE SLX” 


Wueartr 1956 
in thousands of ha 


Yield in 
Sown Harvested Quintals per hectare 
Yugoslavia 1,910 1.870 96 
state Sector 50 1s 15.1 
Cooperative 57 55 146 
Private 1S10 1,770 93 


The variations are even more striking in the People’s Republic 


of Croatia: 


TABLE SEVEN 
W HEAT 


1956 


Yield in 

sown Harvested Quintals per hectare 
Croatia 35S 354 
State Sector ‘ 7 19.1 
Co-oper itive 5 5 142 
Private 345 343 92 


The tables reveal two particularly significant elements con 


cerning the variations between the private and the socialist sec 


tors: (1) the great variation between the socialist and the private 


sectors in wheat vields and (2) the dominance of the private sector, 


with its corresponding low vields, in Yugoslav agriculture. 


The result of the political decision to increase agricultural in- 


vestment was to widen the gap between the private and the socialist 


sectors. Socialist vields increased with added investment: private 


vields remained below general prewar averages. 


Prertop: Co-OPERATION 


Beginning in 1956, but receiving maximum governmental sup 
port in 1957 and 1958 with the addition of Italian-type wheat to the 
program, the government devised a new system of co-operation 


hetween the private and the socialist sectors. Under this system, 


the co-operatives rent land from the peasants, provide them with 


seed, plow and harvest their fields and pay them for any work 


done. Participation is voluntary and the peasants retain control and 


ownership of their land but not of their crops. 


‘Ratarstvo, Voearstvo i Vinogradarstvo, 1930-39 1 1947-56." Sta ficki B 
Beograd November, 1957), p. 10 
"Thid., p. 10 
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In 1956, co-operative tractors ploughed 151,286 hectares of 
privately owned land, and in 1957, 259,080 hectares. Co-operative 
threshing machines in 1956 processed 383,714 tons of grain, and in 
the next vear 1,087,769 tons."' The co-operation takes the form of 
the loan of equipment, mainly tractors and other machines, which 
under governmental direction, the co-operatives are constantly 
accumulating. 

Thru this program of the socialist sector to include more indi- 
vidual producers in “co-operation,” productivity of the entire pri- 
vate sector has increased, especially of those producers in co- 
operation, 

One of the most subtle ways by which the peasants are induced 
to co-operate is the socialist sector's monopoly on the distribution 
of high quality seed, especially wheat and corn. The increase in 
vield is indicated by this statement taken from a recent editorial 
of the newspaper, Borba: 

Three years ago it was rarely considered possible in our country to produce 40 
quintals of wheat per hectare or 50 of corn. This vear on thousands of hectares there are 
ilready these high vields. It needs to be stated that on the 75 million hectares which are 


planted vearly in our country, we will this vear receive on ten per cent of the surface 


between 20 and 35 per cent of the entire production 


Thru the improved quality of grains, increasing mechanization 
of the co-operatives, and the inducement of greater numbers of 
peasants into co-operation, the government has improved not only 
the socialist sector but the vields of agriculture as a whole. 


SUMMARY 


The time interval between 1945 and 1959 is conveniently 
categorized into the following five periods of changing political 
decisions and varying agricultural responses : 

1. The period between the agrarian reform of 1945 and the vear 
1948 was one of reconstruction and reorganization along the lines 
of Soviet Marxian theory. Yields were directly conditioned by cli 
matic conditions, as agriculture, lacking capital and equipment, 
relied upon the traditional primitive practices. Collectivization 
during this period was negligible. 

2. The period 1949 to 1958 witnessed the rapid increase in the 
socialist sector under increasing political pressure. A principal re- 
sult of the applied political pressure was total failure of agricul- 
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ture to increase yields from year to year and in fact, a decrease in 
total acreage thruout the period occurred. 

One of the most striking consequences of forced collectivization 
was the lack of improvement in the socialist or collectivized sector, 
favored both financially and politically during the period. The 
vields of Yugosiav agriculture as a whole decreased during the pe- 
riod. Thus, in spite of the favoritism of the socialist sector, Yugo- 
slav agriculture, both private and socialist, did not manage to ap- 
proximate even prewar levels. . 

3. In Mareh, 1953, collectivization was curtailed and peasants 
returned to traditional practices and holdings. The net effort of 
decollectivization was a stabilization of the co-operative’s organiza- 
tional structure, with vields in the socialist sector slowly increas- 
ing due to greater efficiency and increased mechanization. Crop 
vields, in general, however, remained below prewar levels. 

4. By 1956, a political change affected a reorientation of invest- 
ments. Funds were gradually increased and were applied to in- 
crease directly productivity of the socialist sector, Only a minor in- 
crease in investment was extended to the private sector. Yields of 
the socialist sector increased, while those of the private sector re 
mained below prewar levels. 

». It was recognized that in order to achieve a general increase 
in productivity, modern technology had to be extended to a wider 
area. The successes of the socialist sector were propagandized to 
even wider audiences. It was stressed that only by co-operation with 
the socialist sector could the peasants increase their vields, and, at 
the same time, the limited acreage of the collective farms necessi- 
tated that thes control larger areas for increased efficiency. By dis- 
tributing high quality Italian-tvpe wheat to those peasants who 
co-operated with the socialist sector, the state was able to extend 
the area of cooperation. The results in 1957, a favorable climatic 
year, Were extremely gratifying as they exceeded even the produe- 
tion of prewar vears. In 1958, the acreage of the peasants co-operat- 
ing increased, and the vields in a relatively poor climatic vear 
maintained or surpassed 1957 levels. 1998 marks the first postwar 
vear that acreage has surpassed prewar levels. It appears from the 
survey that only the last three vears of political activity have ex 
tracted a favorable harvest from an improving agricultural situa 
tion despite superimposed variations in climatic conditions. 
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THE STATUS OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE NINE 
PUBLIC JUNIOR-COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
IN MARYLAND’ 


ROBERT T. NOVAK 


Prince George's Community College, Suitland, Marvland 


INTRODUCTION 

If one were to look at the Directory of Higher Educatiqn in 
the vears previous to 1900, it would be found that practically all 
the institutions listed would be those offering the Baccalaureate 
Degree. The Junior College, or two vear college, then was hardly 
known as a specifie type of a higher educational institution. To 
be more exact, The American Association of Junior Colleges lists 
for the vear 1900 only eight Junior Colleges with a combined 
total enrollment of 100 students. For the school year 1957-958 
there were in the United States 667 Junior Colleges with a com- 
bined enrollment of 892,642 students.* 

Junior Colleges offer many advantages. Centrally located 
within their respective communities, they create more accessible 
education for more people; they extend opportunities to those 
who are competent and who otherwise might not go to college; 
they give those who have not decided upon a career a chance to 
explore college possibilities at low cost: and they offer adults in 
the community a chance to pursue their education during off-work 
hours. In the future these colleges will also help absorb the great 
bulge in enrollments now predicted. 

The State of Marvland, cognizant of the advantages of these 
programs and following the trend of the country as a whole, has 
developed Junior Colleges. Today there are nine Public Junior 
Community Colleges in the state, six of which have opened their 
doors for the first time within the last two vears.’ Since all of 
these schools offer college transfer programs, the emphasis on 

‘Baltimore Junior College; Catonsville Community College; Charles County 
Junior College; Essex Community College; Frederick Community College; Hagerstown 
Jumor College; Harford Junior College; Montgomery Jumor College; and Prince 
George's Community College 

Edmund J. Gleazer Jr.. Editor Junior College Directory for 1959. American Asso- 


elation of Jumior Colleges, 1785 Massachusetts: Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. p. 47 
Catonsville 1957 ) Essex 1957): Fredenck 1957): Harford 1957): Charles 


ind Prince George’s (1958). Marviand also has nine other colleges designated as 


of these are state controlled and tive are private. These are not 
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high level instruction and smooth transfer to four-year institu- 
tions is one of the major aims of these schools. For the welfare 
of the students trained, as wellas the colleges themselves, constant 
evaluations must be made to ascertain that a continuance of high 
standards in all courses of instruction are maintained. 

The purpose of this paper is to look briefly at the status of 
geography in Maryland’s Publie Junior-Community Colleges. Cur- 
riculum offerings, student enrollments and class sizes, and faculty 
training are considered. 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE CURRICULUM 


Two basic courses in geography are generally offered in Mary- 
land’s nine Junior Colleges—Elements of Geography and Eco 
nomic Geography. The Elements of Geography, now offered in all 
institutions on a two semester basis, is offered on the freshman 
level primarily for Pre-Teacher Education students. Hconomer 
Geography, now offered in five and to be added to the curriculums 
of three institutions in the vear 1959-60, is offered either on the 
freshman or sophomore level principally in the Business Admin- 
istration curriculum, Hlowever, either of these courses may be 
taken as electives in those institutions offering terminal educa- 
tion programs, or in some Liberal Arts programs. No other 
reography courses are offered in any of the institutions. 


STUDENT NROLLMENTS AND CLASS SIZES 


There are now enrolled (spring registration 1959) 3.2389 stu 
dents in the nine Marvland Junior Colleges. Of this total, 558 
are registered in geography courses. Two-hundred and forty-nine 
are in the Elements of Geography, and 209 in 
raphy. 

A glance at Table I shows that class sizes in all institutions are 
held to a minimum. With the exception of two institutions, all 
schools have classes of 30 students or less, and in the majority of 
cases individual classes are under 25, Small classes in geography 
offer many advantages to the instructors as well as to the students. 
Among these advantages are individual instruction, greater stress 
on class discussion, more testing, and easier manipulation of maps 


This manuseript was submitted in the Spring of 1959 but too late to be published 


the Fall 
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and other teaching materials. Likewise, there is a greater pos- 


sibility for more field trips. With such close student-faculty rela 
tionships interests can be both pursued and encouraged for the 
welfare of the student, the college, and the profession, 


TRAINING 
The geography faculty of the nine Maryland Junior Colleges 
is exceptionally well trained.” Each institution has one faculty 
member teaching geography. Three Ph.D.’s in geography (Mary- 


TABLE I 


Total Registration Number of Registration Number of 


I Enrollment Elements of Geog. Sections Economic Geog. Sections 


Montgomery 1091 30 l 90 } 
Baltimore 750 76 2 
Hagerstown 383 12 1 
Harford 254 2: . IS 1 
Esse x* 221 

Catonsville* 212 

Prince George's 1ST 

Frederick 109 

Charles 


249 


* To offer Economic Geogr iphy in 1959-60 


land and Iowa), three M.A.’s in geography (Northwestern, Mary 
land, Pittsburgh) and three M.A.’s in related fields (Johns Hop- 
kins and Virginia Polytechnic Institute) compose the combined 
faculty. Of the three faculty members taking their degrees in 
other fields, two have extensive work (at least 36 graduate hours) 
in geography beyond their present degrees. Of the three M.A.’s 
in geography, two are pursuing work toward the doctorate. In 
addition, two of the Ph.D.’s have received post-doctoral fellow 
ships in the field. Seven of the nine faculty members have pub- 
lished at least one professional article, while one has authored 
two books. 

Might of the faculty members have had teaching experience in 
geography previous to their joining the faculty of the individual 
institution. This ‘experience has been either in high school or 


*It is interesting to note also that two of the nine Deans in the Marvland Public 
Junior Community Colleges have their doctorates in geography 
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college, and in inmost cases faculty members have had both types 
of experience. 

On the whole, the faculty of the Maryland Junior Colleges 
represents a highly trained professional group of geographers 
interested in teaching, research and further study in the field. 

CoNCLUSION 

The Maryland Junior Colleges should look forward to the 
addition of several more geography electives in the future. It 
should be pointed out, however, that, because of the curriculum 
structure of the Junior College and because of the recent origin 
of the majority of the Junior Colleges, elective courses in all 
fields are at a minimum.” The addition of more courses in geog 
raphy will perhaps depend to a large degree upon an increase in 
students in general, and adult students in particular, whose major 
concern will not be to transfer, but rather to be interested in the 
subject and in broadening their educational background, For these 
students, as well as those transfer students who can schedule more 
electives, specific regional courses of areas now of Inajor concern 
to the United States are recommended. 

Tho few elective courses are offered, it must be recognized 
that the potential geographic training that can be received by those 
students enrolling in the coursés now offered, based on the profes. 
sional training and teaching experience of the faculty and the small 
number of students per class, is of major import. It is indeed 
significant that such a highly professional group teaches the two 
fundamental courses where basic learnings and understandings are 
so important as a foundation for senior college work. It seems, 
therefore, safe to assume that those students enrolling in senior 
colleges from the Maryland Junior Colleges have been exposed to a 
thoro foundation in the principles of geography and that their 
enrolling in advanced courses will prove advantageous to both thie 
student and the school to which they transfer. 


*Since Junior Colleges do not offer senior college courses, care must be taken as to 


tvpe ol elective course offered 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Raymond F. Dasmann, Environmental Conservation. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1959. x and 307 pages with index, illustrations, and table 
of contents. $6.50. 


This book, according to the author, was written to fulfill “the need for a text written 
from « biological standpoint, which would take the long view of conservation problems 
by considering the history of human populations in relation to natural resources, their 
present predicament, and their future outlook.” The author has sueceeded in this pur- 


pose for this well written, readable text certainly emphasizes the biological aspects of 


conservation and treats the historical factor in conservation in much greater detail than 


iny other up-to-date textbook. A fitting climax to the ecological theme of the text is 
the final section on the problem of population growth that gives greater proportional 


stress to 


this aspect of conservation than is ordinarily given in conservation texts. The 
setting for the theme is found in the opening chapter in which the major biotic regions 
of the world are discussed. This chapter is especially useful for students with no previous 


work in geography. Next is a discussion of man’s record on earth, a topic neglected in 


most conservation texts. Then follows a more or less conventional treatment of renew- 


ible resources, soil, water, forest, grasslands, and animal hfe, in which excellent use is 


made of well selected case studies, pietures, and tables. The somewhat more extensive 


treatment of biological resources is not to be unexpected since the 


tuthor’s primary train- 
Ing Was as an ecologist and his present position is that of a professor of Game Management 
it Humboldt State College. The geographical point of view is not neglected and in 
this the author certainly proves that his acknowledgment of the inspiration 


ceived from Carl A. Sauer is more than lip service 


-he has re- 


This volume is highly recommended for those interested in a suceinet and pithy text 


on the conse rvation of renewable resources, altho for those more accustomed to a stand- 
ird treatment of the resource elements the absence of any discussion of the mineral re- 


source might prove disconcerting 


Averep W. Bootn 


Henry B. Lent. Men At Work on the West Coast. (). P. Putniam’s Sons 
New York, 1959. 128 pages including index, 24 photographs, 1 map. $3.00. 


This book is the fourth In a series ce thing with Men At Work in different parts of 
United States. In keeping with the three that have already been published (dealing 
turn with the Great Lakes States, New England, and the South) this book is easy to 
id, and richly illustrated with excellent: photographs selected to indicate the content 
h chapter 
Ven At Wo i the West Coast tells the story things that are done in the three 
states of Washington, Oregon, and Califormia. Included are 


ot 


of which 
except for the concluding chapter, deals with a particular activity. Among those included 
are: drilling for petroleum; the mining of borax; the making ‘of raisins; rivers 


f at work; 
the tourist industry with a description of Disnevland; the 


growing of almonds; cotton, 
citrus fruits, and vegetables; the manufacturing of plywood, airplanes, electronic devices 
steel, textiles and clothing, engines for long-range ballistic missiles, aluminum, and paper 


products; the sea food industrv; the canning of fruits and vegetal ; the production ot 


motion pictures; the development of a whirlbird; and the production of canned milk 


The book should prove useful as a supplementary reader for it contains much infor- 


mation needed in gaining an insight into the West Coast region, but which. unfortu- 
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nately, cannot be included in the average geogr i} hv textbook because of lack of space 
Because of its simplicity, it can best be used at the fifth grade level. In using the book, 
it must be kept in mind that the emphasis is on the work that people do, not on the 
distribution of economic activities in the west coast states Its weakness is that it fails 
to be precise In the location of the activities so we ll de seribed 

Criype F. KouN 


sity of lowa 


Russell Davis and Brent Ashabranner. The Lion’s Whiskers. Little, Brown, 
and Co., 34 Beacon treet, Boston 6, Massachusetts, 1959. 191 pages with 
illustrations and table of contents. $3.00 


Ceo! iphers interested in the cultural backgrownd’ of Etl lopla will be charmed 
real ¢ xperiences and folk thought are expressed by common men in The Lion’s W hiske 
Chis book unfolds winnowed felk philosophy gathered so strenuously thru the plateau 
ind desert hinterland by vocabulary scientists L4avis and Ashabranner 

rhe folk philosophy, evolved in a setting reminiscent of the England of King Arthur 
or Richard the Lion-Hearted, has uniquely Ethiopian trappings in many of the stories 
For example, certain aspects of former kingly conduct are related in “Solomon and 
Sheba,” “The King’s Black Curtain,” and “King Firdy the Just.’ 

[o’some it may be surprising that Ethiopians are of diverse cultural and linguistic 
backgrounds. The map, “People of High Africa,” is intended to show location of only 
the eight story groups 

The authors have provided a narrative setting for each of the eight divisions in 
which the 31 stories are arranged. “The Hyena Man” and “The Long Walk.” two of 
these true-storv settings, will be long-remembered by all concerned with education. Hav- , 

Ps ing read such intriguing tales as The Bob-tailed Monday.” “The Gift.” “Three Suit- 
tors,” “The Donkey and the Rooster,” “The Ungrateful Snake,” “The Wise Judge,” and 
rhe Gold-lined Donkey,” one lavs the book aside with an appreciation for the people 
of a 3.000 vear old country. The Lion’s Whiske interestingly reveals some of the color- 
ful background of todav’s Ethiopia 


CrORDON B SC HILZ 


Are You Going to Detroit? 


The 45th Annual Meeting of the National Council for Geographic Education wall 
; he held at the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, November 27 and 28, 1959 
: Are vour plans completed? See program in September, 1959 issue of THE JOURNAL OF 


CROGRAPHY, pages 304-307 
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A Practical Easy-to-Use Map and Globe Guide 


The Rand M¢CNally HANDBOOK OF 
MAP AND GLOBE USAGE 


How many times have you asked yourself: ‘‘How 
Do / Use Maps and Globes in My Classroom? 
When Should / Use Them?” 


You will find these and many more questions answered in 
the new RAND McNALLY HANDBOOK OF MAP AND 
GLOBE USAGE—the very first of its kind ever published. 
The HANDBOOK serves as your standard guide to the best 
maps and globes for each grade level from kindergarten 
through twelfth grade. 


by BANDROOK OF 


Map and Globe 


The chapter for each grade level in the RAND McNALLY 
HANDBOOK shows you what maps and globes you should 
be using; when to use them; how to use them; how to intro- 
duce them; what skills and concepts should be gained from 
them and many stimulating ideas. You will find it is fun and 
easy to use maps and globes! 


Usable with all maps and Globes. 


: All of the 400 pages in the RAND McNALLY HANDBOOK 
The Rand McNally OF MAP AND GLOBE USAGE are usable with any pub- 
lisher's maps and globes. 


Handbook of Map and Globe Usage 
The HANDBOOK is the result of over twenty years of test- 


400 pages ing and developing. Today the use of maps and globes is a 
$2.25 list necessity when discussing world problems in the class- 

Price 1.79 net room. The HANDBOOK is designed to help you help your 
students obtain a thorough knowledge of the proper use of 

Already in its 2nd printing maps and globes they will be referring to in tomorrow's 
world. Here is a key to tomorrow you will not want to be 


Published April 1959 
without. 


Ask to see a hardbound copy of this long-awaited how-to- 
present HANDBOOK OF MAP AND GLOBE USAGE, sent 
on ten-day approval. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Deal with those who deal with us—Write Our Advertisers 
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DICTIONARY OF 
DISCOVERIES 
by I. A. Langnas 


\ fascinating compilation of the minor as well as the major geographical discoveries 
that draws upon researches published in English, French, German, Italian. Portu- 
guese, Dutch, Russian, and Scandinavian.’ The author has included not only the 
lives of the explorers themselves, but the great instrument makers and entrepreneurs 
who made their journeys possible. Here, too, are the men who pioneered the great 
land masses (often overshadowed by the maritime explorers )—the bandeirantes of 
Brazil. the voortrekkers of South Africa, the Russian zemlyeprokhotsy, and a re- 


markable group of Jewish explorers who pioneered European contact with the East. 


You can expedite shipment by enclosing remittance. $5.00 


Philosophical Library 
15 East 40 Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


WEATHER INSTRUMENTS 


and Complete installations for 


schools from $59.50 to $2895.00 


Weather Bureau Types 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATES 


Instruments/Weather Astronomy/Teaching Aids 


194 NASSAU STREET P.O. BOX 216 PRINCETON, N.J. 


Write for catalog 


GEOGRAPHICAL MATERIALS RECEIVED 


\. W. Booth and C. 8. Alexander. Workbook for Beginning Physical Geography. Bur- 
gess Publishing Company, 426 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 1958 
noand 59 pages with appendix, maps, exercises, and table of contents. $3.00 

Gertrude Norman. Dorothea Lynde Dix. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York, 1959. 122 pages with illustrations and table of contents. $2.50. 

Durven Morton. Who Lives in a Field. Coward-MeCann, Inc., 210 Madison Avenue 
New York City, 1959) 126 pages with ilustrations and table of contents, $3.00 

Myron ‘TL Sturgeon and Associates. The Geology and Mineral Resources of Athens 
County, Ohio. Ohio Division of Geological Survey, Orton Hall, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio, 1958. 600 pages with geologic map, illustrations, tables, 


ind table of contents. $3.00 


Mention the JOURNAL—It Assures Service 
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i for economic, regtonal, general, and world regional courses 


THE WORLD’S NATIONS 
an economic and regional geography 


~ by GEORGE F. DEASY, PHYLLIS R. GRIESS 
eh E. WILLARD MILLER, and EARL C. CASE 


All of Pennsylvania State U., except Case, Univ. of Cincinnati 
features 


P *Covers every important country of the world, including the newly-founded ones 

*Reduces need for separate atlas; over 1,000 maps skillfully integrated with the text provide 
all the map information necessary for student comprehension 

*Self-contained: comprehensive coverage gives detailed analysis of the economic and regional 
geography of each country; precludes necessity of supplementary books ; 
*Emplovys statistics in a meaningful fashion 

*Extremely readable, well-organized and geared for either ome or two semester use or quarter 
presentation 

g62 pages over 1,000 maps and photos $8.50 


Si, X 103, size 


The Lippincott Geography Series ts under the editorship of 
Dr. Clarence F. Jones, Northwestern University 


for “commodity-oniented” economic courses 
GEOGRAPHY OF COMMODITY 
PRODUCTION . 
by RICHARD M. HIGHSMITH, JR. and 
J. GRANVILLE JENSEN 


Both of Oregon State College 


features 
*Uulizes a fresh approach and a more systematic organization 


*Presents a comprehensive description and analysis of commodity production, completely 
up-to-date 


*Commodities and resources covered in terms of specific factors of production, and quantity 
by nation and regions 


* Thoroughly practical appraisal of the conditions and facts of world commodities makes this 
an extremely flexible textbook 


ig approx. 450 pages 278 maps, illustrations and $6.00 


154 tables—7 x trim size 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT: COMPANY 


College Department Chicago 6, 
333 W. Lake Street Illinois 
Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 415 
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~ MEW BIG 64” MAP 


States-Canada 
Showing All 50 States 


@ THIS NEW MAP OF U. S. shows all 50 States on same scale with Alaska 
in its correct geographical location. Hawaii in its proper latitude and 


scale. 
@ Eliminates student's confusion as to correct size and location of the 
State of Alaska. 
@ Canada is shown in same scale as United States. 
@ This BIG 64” WALL MAP printed in full beautiful colors. 
@ CRAM’‘s new United States-Canada Map available in two series. Order 
one each today from your Cram Man or direct: 
CSB 131—BEGINNERS . « « « $24.00 FOB. 
CSPD 131—PHYSICAL-POLITICAL . . . . . 24.75 Indianapolis 


Price includes ZE Mounting Spring roller mounted on portable steel backboard. 


For complete information send for Cir. No. 131. 
Send for complete NEW Cat. No. 92 (1959-60). 


Do Your Part—Buy From Our Advertisers 
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GEOGRAPHY ATLASES 


for all grade levels including high school and college 


H56—NEW UNIVERSITY ATLAS 
New completely revised edition, Edited by Harold Fullard and H. GC. Darby. Size 9 « 11”, 176 pages, 
88-page index, 50,000 entries. Results of the latest geographical survevs are incorporated in this new 
atlas. Fifteen pages are devoted to climatic graphs. The following aspects of geography are treated: 
Physical and Regional Ge ography, Geology, Oceanography, Meteorology, Soils, Natural Vegetation, 
International Re lationships. An ideal atlas for college, university, and high school geography stu- 
dents as well as for general reference purposes. H56—Clothbound, postpaid, now only $7.50 


H82—CARTOCRAFT SCHOOL, COLLEGE ATLAS 


The 53rd edition of this‘atlas for the modern school. 104 pages ef colored maps including eight pages 
devoted to the U.S.A., over 200 maps and diagrams, a 32-page index of more than 18,000 names. It 
accents the factors of man’s physical environment in distribution maps, treating relief, climate, 
vegetation, geology, structure, population density, political units, languages, and religions. Astro 
nomical geography maps and climatic graphs also included. Size 9 % 111% inches. 


H9la—DENOYER’S ELEMENTARY ATLAS 


18 maps in full color, dealing principally with the Western Hemisphere, 24 pages of interpretive text; 
the outstanding feature is the guide to map reading, a Clear, concise, easily understood interpretation 
of map coloring, symbols, projections, etc., written especially for the elementary school level. Size 
8's & Il inches. Third revised edition contains 17 « 11 inch U.S. and World maps 


H9la— Antique-finish sulphite cover, postpaid $0.75 


H93—DENOYER’S STUDENT ATLAS 


\ quality atlas for high school students. It contains 48 pages of colored maps, 40 pages of text and 
index. Size 814 inches 


The majority of the maps in the atlas are,regional and are colored physically, similar to the D-G 
Physical-Political Wall Maps. Several valuable world maps show population density, climates, re 
ligions, soils, agriculture, manufacturing, races, etc., as well as various aspects of Climate or weather 
Useful in college introductory courses 


H®#3— Antique-finish sulphite cover, postpaid 
Clothbound postpaid 


® Atlas H56 Atlas H&2 4 


For information on many other atlases write 


for circular G30. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT 
COMPANY 
Maps—Globes—A tlases—Charts 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 


Deal with those who deal with us—Write Our Advertisers 
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PUBLICATIONS 


A practical survey of major United States natural resources, 


and a basic text for courses in Oceanography . . . 


CONSERVING 
AMERICAN 
RESOURCES 


by RUBEN L. PARSON, Northern Illinois Uni- 


versity 


Here is a richly illustrated, practical sur- 
ey of major United States natural re- 


SOUTCOS 


The text begins with an introduction to 
resource conservation and an explanation 
of the natural unity of resources, Then 
follows a treatment of the eight major re- 
source categories in logical sequence, The 
history of each resource is sketched as 


background for discussing its conservation 


Professor Parson's approach is optimistic 
ind confident. He suggests practical and 
feasible actions rather than theoretical and 
idealistic ones. In his final chapter on 
Prospect and Responsibility” he charges 
every reader with a personal responsibility 


isan American citizen and “conservator.” 


You will find the text lip-to-date practical 
ind logical imple and direct in presenta- 
tion of ideas ind stressing the develop 
ment of concepts rather than the assem- 


blir of tacts ind heure 


The book is based on tested materials 


, 
md 20 years of practical and academic 


\pe 


Proftusely illustrated, this text contains 
over 230) maps, drawings graphs, dia 


vrams ind halftones 


576 pp. Pub. 1956 Text price $6.95 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


THE OCEANS: Their 
Physics, Chemistry and 
General Biology 


by H. U. SVERDRUP, MARTIN W. JOHNSON, 
University of California, and RICHARD H. 
FLEMING, University of Washington 


Oceanography, i science that embraces 
many sciences, receives in this 1087-page 
text a compre hensive treatment that takes 
the place of many individual volumes 
Designed as a basic text for courses in 
Oceanography, THE OCEANS has proved 
of great value as a supplementary text in 
Geography, Geology, Meteorology > Paleon- 
tology, Biology and many related sciences. 
In one convenient volume THE OCEANS 
co ordinate Ss all the mayor fie lds of marine 
ScIEnce 

MARINE BIOLOGY—About one-third of 
the book covers the sea as a medium in 
which plants and animals live 
GEOGRAPHY—There is a comprehensive 
study of ocean boundaries and bottom-of- 
sea topography, surface currents, and tem- 
perature s 

METEOROLOGY Vital facts conce rhing 
the interaction between the atmosphere 
and the ocean are presented 
GEOLOGY—Various tvpes of sediment, 
ind the distribution and processes of sedi- 
mentation receive thorough coverage 
PALEONTOLOGY -—Several « hapte rs deal 
with the present distribution and adapta- 
tion of organisms in relation to past en- 
vironmental conditions 

\ wealth of maps, diagrams, drawings 
and phot OT iphs i total of 265 illustra- 
tions—add further value to THE OCEANS 
1087 pages Pub. 1942 Text price $12.50 
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